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The growing use of digital media by political actors of all kinds (including politicians, 
journalists, activists, and religious leaders) has given rise to a thriving literature, albeit 
one that is divided along disciplinary and technological lines. It is only very recently 
that the term ‘digital politics’ has begun to acquire currency. This appears to signal the 
birth of an interdisciplinary field that studies both the digitisation of traditional politics 
as well as the rise of new forms of political life originating in the digital world, such as 
Wikileaks or the Anonymous movement. Whilst there is as yet no digital politics 
textbook, three useful entry points into the subfield of Internet politics are Chadwick 
and Howard’s (2008) Routledge Handbook of Internet Politics, Oates, Owen and 
Gibson’s (2006) The Internet and Politics, and Chadwick’s (2006) Internet Politics. In 
this chapter I start with four review sections that cover similar ground to the material 
discussed in these works, although I broaden the inquiry to include mobile media. For 
example, I title the next section ‘digital government’ rather than ‘e-government’ — the 
latter a term usually associated with the internet but not with mobile technologies. The 
subsequent sections exemplify the application of an anthropological approach to the 
study of digital politics. Drawing from my own fieldwork in Malaysia and Spain, I 
argue that anthropology brings to this nascent field a rich political lexicon, processual 
analyses, ground-up comparisons and participatory research. I conclude with a brief 
discussion of the potential for future anthropological studies in this area. 


Digital government (executives and bureaucracies)” 


One of the more influential introductions to the study of digital government is 
Fountain’s (2001) Building the Virtual State which explores the relationship between 
new Internet technologies and institutional change within government agencies in the 
United States. Fountain argues that the US bureaucracy must modernise and move 
towards a more decentralised system, yet one that can still guarantee citizens’ right to 
privacy. The system’s ‘structural obsolescence’ presents, however, a formidable 
obstacle. Researchers working in Europe and Asia have similarly reported a wide chasm 
between the visions and realities of digital government. Thus in the early 2000s 
Malaysia’s e-government flagship sought to ‘improve the convenience, accessibility and 
quality of interactions with citizens and businesses’ (Yong 2003: 189). The vision was, 
and remains, ‘for government, businesses and citizens to work together for the benefit 
of the country and all its citizens’ (2003: 190). In practice, however, officials report 
poor digital practices and a resistance to ICT integration throughout the Malaysian 
public sector (Karim and Khalid 2003: 81—87) — a finding familiar to researchers 
studying e-government projects in Europe (see Kubicek et al. 2003). 


As new digital technologies and practices have spread, digital government advocates 
have sought to recruit them to the elusive task of improving the functioning of 
government agencies. For instance, Noveck (2008) favours the adoption of open-source 
practices to democratise government decision-making, with Wikipedia as the template 
and sees great potential in the collaborative use of simple digital tools by citizens to 


assist ‘isolated bureaucrats’. Other scholars place their hopes in the transition from e- 
government to m-government, based on mobile platforms, particularly in the global 
South where ‘last mile connection’ infrastructure is often lacking (Narayan 2007, 
Kuschchu and Kuscu 2003). They see m-government as a way of bridging the digital 
divide, especially in rural areas of Africa and South Asia, creating a world in which 
citizens will have ‘anytime, anywhere access’ to public services (Alrazooqi and De 
Silvia 2010). 


Digital government scholarship is hampered by its commitment to what Green, Harvey 
and Knox (2005) have called ‘the imperative to connect’ — an urge that they 
encountered during anthropological research into publicly funded digital projects in 
Manchester, UK. The overriding ambition on the part of ICT managers and staff was to 
link European projects across divides of geography, language, culture and organisation. 
The aim was not to create virtual spaces but rather ‘new networks of located 
connection’ (2005: 817), a vision animated by a ‘fantasy of ... “flattened” connection’ 
(2005: 817) that overlooked the constraints, tangles and disconnects that invariably 
accompany such endeavours (see Strathern 1996). 


Digital democracy (community, deliberation, participation) 


If the key digital government metaphor is connectivity, the field of digital democracy 
has at its core the concept of ‘public sphere’, associated with the social philosopher 
Jiirgen Habermas. A public sphere is ‘[a]n arena, independent of government [and 
market] ... which is dedicated to rational debate and which is both accessible to entry 
and open to inspection by the citizenry. It is here ... that public opinion is formed’ 
(Holub, quoted in Webster 1995: 101—2). Despite Habermas’s insistence that his 
concept of public sphere referred to a particular phase in European history, for many 
authors the public sphere has become a normative ideal (Benson 2007, Chadwick 2006). 
Thus, Dahlberg (2001) has evaluated the citizen-led initiative Minnesota e-Democracy, 
built around an email list forum, against five predefined public sphere criteria: 
autonomy from state and market, reciprocal critique, reflexivity, sincerity, and 
discursive inclusion. Like the term community (see below) or indeed connectivity, 
public sphere is used both as a ‘rhetorical token’ (Benson 2007: 3) and as a normative 
notion that guides research away from what is, and towards what ought to be. Instead of 
this romantic ideal Chadwick (2008) argues for new approach to democracy where ‘a 
plurality of different sociotechnical values and mechanisms’ can find their place, taking 
advantage of the low entry threshold and ease of use of Web 2.0 tools. 


More recently Carty (2010) explores the potential of digital media in the development 
of new ways of mobilisation, participatory democracy and civic engagement. This 
requires leaving behind earlier models of mobilisation based on face-to-face 
communication, taking the logic of digital technologies on its own terms. Roberts 
(2009) urges a more cautious and critical stance towards the democratic possibilities of 
Web 2.0 tools. More pessimistically, Hindman (2009) concludes that the corporate 
media have maintained their audience share of Web content and ordinary citizens are 
not ‘empowered’ by the new digital tools. 


Digital campaigning (parties, candidates, elections) 


The scholarly literature on digital political campaigning has been dominated by the 
wide use of internet and mobile technologies in US presidential campaigns since 2000 
(Hara 2008). On the whole, this literature is descriptive, quantitative and 
undertheorised, though providing a rich seam of empirical evidence. For example, 
Bimber and Davis (2003) focus on candidate websites during the elections of 2000 and 
the impact they had on voters’ behaviour. Four years later, Cornfield (2005) found that 
the Internet made a substantial difference to both candidates and voters with very large 
numbers of adults using the Internet. Most candidates had to embark on a steep learning 
curve to maximise the campaigning potential of the by now familiar Internet. Hara 
(2008) followed the online activist group MoveOn.org in order to document 
participants’ ‘voices’, noting a discrepancy between this group’s non-hierarchical and 
decentralised image and the traditional nature of its actual practices. Howard (2005) 
found that the Internet disseminated valuable data about policies, programmes, 
candidates and other political actors (‘deep democracy’). But he also encountered a 
prevalence of expressive over engaged politics (‘thin citizenship’) as well as privacy 
concerns raised by the extensive use of data mining by political parties. This intensified 
with the popularisation of social networking sites, a trend documented for the 2008 
campaign (Pew Research Centre for the People & the Press 2008). By the 2008 
campaign nearly half of all Americans used the internet to keep informed (a finding 
confirmed by Smith and Rainie 2008), with younger voters and Obama supporters more 
likely to use these technologies. 


Other researchers have investigated political blogging. In Canada, Elmer et al (2009) 
have mapped the relationship between blogs and party loyalty through hyperlink 
analyses, discovering that Conservative Party bloggers are particularly loyal to their 
own party in their blog recommendations. 


Digital mobilisation (interest groups and social movements) 


A useful entry point into this research area is Melucci’s (1996) Challenging Codes. 
Critical of resource mobilisation theory, Melucci stresses the cultural dimensions of 
social movements and regards collective action as being invariably tethered to relational 
structures (or social fields) that constrain action, although ‘breakthrough social agency 
is always possible’ (see Venkatesh 2003: 344-45). Castells (2001) argues that cultural 
movements are built around communication, especially via the mass media and the 
Internet. He famously posits networks as the defining social formations of our era, 
highlighting the importance of networked social movements such as the Zapatista 
uprising in Chiapas (Mexico) or the anti-corporate globalisation movement in Seattle 
(see also Castells 2009). 


Juris (2008) extends these ideas through anthropological fieldwork among anti- 
globalisation activists in Barcelona (Spain). Following Massey, he argues that 
transnational networks are invariably entangled with ‘a complex nexus of translocal ties 
and articulations’ (Juris 2008: 63). Thus the field of Catalonian activism is a product of 
this region’s strong anti-Francoist, nationalist and anarchist traditions (2008: 63). With 
Zapatista ideals and Web technologies added to the mix in the 1990s, the result was ‘a 
unique form of activism guided by emerging networking logics and practices’ (2008: 
70). 


Another strand of research explores the use of mobile technologies for activism, social 
protest and mobilisation. Rheingold (2002) writes about the growing importance of 
‘mobile ad hoc social networks’ (or “smart mobs’) to collective action. Early examples 
of these ‘spontaneous social experiments’ include the massive use of SMS messages to 
mobilise against President Estrada in the Philippines in 2001 (although this has been 
subsequently questioned, see Rafael 2003) or against Spain’s ruling Popular Party 
following terrorist attacks in 2004. 


The debate was reignited in 2009 with the publication of Shirky’s Here Comes 
Everybody, a much commented account about how new digital tools foster collective 
action by greatly lowering the financial and time costs incurred. One of the many 
examples cited by Shirky was how Chinese parents used Twitter and other Web 2.0 
media to swiftly form protest groups against the local authorities following an 
earthquake in May 2008 in which nearly 7,000 schools collapsed, killing thousands of 
children. Shirky’s most vocal critic has been Morozov (2011), who challenges the idea 
that the Internet serves to advance freedom and democracy. If anything, he suggests, the 
Internet tightens the grip of repressive regimes like China or Iran. Taking a middle path, 
Hands (2010) seeks to avoid false dichotomies (e.g. virtual vs. real life) and media 
polemics of the ‘Twitter revolution’ variety. Hands sees digital technologies as being 
integral to political struggles, not as alien artefacts impacting upon an otherwise 
apathetic civil society. 


In a recent review of the digital ethnography literature, Coleman (2010) points out that 
ethnographers have documented a range of digital activism forms, including Juris’ just 
mentioned anti-globalisation study, ‘banal activism’ in suburban Malaysia (Postill 
2008), diaspora mobilisation and social media (Costanza-Chock 2008), political 
blogging in Iran (Doostdar 2004, Sreberny & Khiabany 2010) and NGO technological 
activism (McInerney 2009) — a list to which we could add ethnographies of internet- 
mediated war (Brauchler 2005), mobile phones and village politics (Tenhunen 2008) 
and local e-governance (Hinkelbein 2008, Strauss 2007). 


In the following section I draw from my own work on digital politics in Malaysia to 
exemplify three key anthropological strengths. First, anthropology brings to the table a 
rich political lexicon developed over decades of cross-cultural research and theorisation 
around the globe. Second, political anthropology has a long tradition of ‘following the 
conflict’ (Marcus 1995) that is highly pertinent to today’s digitally mediated struggles. 
Third, ethnographic research lends itself to post-hoc comparisons of political 
phenomena encountered in the field. For instance, what I have termed ‘banal activism’ 
is a species of digital activism that I did not set out to study in Malaysia but rather 
encountered in the course of fieldwork*. I shall now consider each of these strengths in 
turn. 


CASE STUDY 1: SUBURBAN MALAYSIA 
A rich political lexicon 
Subang Jaya and its sister township, USJ, make up a largely middle-class, ethnic 


Chinese suburb of Kuala Lumpur. Most residents arrived in this award-winning suburb 
in the 1990s hoping to find a green and safe environment in which to raise their young 


nuclear families. Their plans were soon complicated, however, by a series of regional, 
national and local crises. In 1997 the collapse of South East Asia’s financial markets 
caused a sharp economic downturn in Malaysia after many years of robust growth. A 
deep political crisis ensued when the then deputy prime minister, Anwar Ibrahim, was 
imprisoned without trial. This led to an explosion of pro-Anwar websites that 
Mahathir’s government was unable to defuse, having guaranteed foreign ICT investors 
that the Internet would remain free from governmental meddling 


It was precisely in 1997 that Subang Jaya’s municipal council (MPSJ) was established. 
Two years later, in 1999, the new council faced the first in a long series of challenges 
from residents’ groups when it raised local taxes by 240 per cent. This episode gave rise 
to a type of ‘banal activism’ that has predominated in Subang Jaya ever since — an 
activism led by technology-savvy residents who use the rhetoric of ‘community’ to 
campaign on issues such as taxation, traffic congestion, waste disposal, school provision 
and local crime. These issues would seem mundane to the urban intelligentsia in Kuala 
Lumpur or to the young anti-globalisation activists in Barcelona studied by Juris (2008) 
but they are crucial to suburban parents embarked on family-building projects. 


From 2003 to 2004 I conducted fieldwork in Subang Jaya, followed by intermittent 
online research from Britain until 2009 and a brief visit in 2010. I found a plethora of 
digital projects during my stay, ranging from a multimedia library and a ‘cybermosque’ 
to several web forums and a township-wide ‘smart community’ initiative. On returning 
home my initial attempt at placing these various initiatives along a community-network 
continuum (with community-like initiatives at one end and network-like initiatives at 
the other) soon foundered. Eventually I realised that I had fallen into the 
community/network trap that lies at the heart of Internet Studies (Postill 2008). The trap 
consists of reducing the plurality and flux of social and political formations that one 
invariably finds in contemporary localities (e.g., peer groups, cohorts, associations, 
gangs, clans, sects, mosques, factions, families, action committees, mailing lists, 
Facebook groups, Twitter trends) to a crude community vs. network dichotomy. This 
originates in the misguided idea that our ‘local communities’ are being impacted upon 
by a global network society and by that ‘network of networks’ known as the Internet. 


In search of a way out of this impasse, I revisited the early work of Gluckman, Turner, 
Epstein and other members of the Manchester School of Anthropology. I also found 
unexpected links between this ancestral literature and more recent anthropological 
explorations (e.g., Amit and Rapport 2002, Gledhill 2000) as well as signs of a renewed 
interest in their pioneering studies (Evens and Handelman 2006). The Manchester 
scholars conducted fieldwork in a very different part of the world (British Central 
Africa) and under radically different historical conditions: the end of empire. Yet the 
conceptual issues they confronted were strikingly similar to those I was struggling with 
after returning from post-colonial Malaysia. The problem boils down to how to study a 
locality under conditions of rapid social and political change when ‘tribal’, regional, 
linguistic and other groupings appear to be in flux and new kinds of affiliations and 
social formations are being constantly made and remade. Faced with such fluid actu- 
alities on the ground, the Manchester scholars moved away from the then predominant 
structural-functionalist paradigm and towards historical-processual accounts informed 
by new concepts such as ‘field’, ‘ego-centred network’, ‘social drama’ and ‘arena’. 


In my book Localizing the Internet (Postill 2011) I synthesise this approach with the 
equally historical and processual field-theoretical model developed by Bourdieu, best 
demonstrated in his Rules of Art. Rather than positing the existence of a ‘local 
community’ being impacted upon by global networks, I discuss how variously 
positioned field agents and agencies in Subang Jaya (residents, politicians, committees, 
councillors, journalists and others) compete and cooperate over matters concerning the 
local residents, often via the Internet. I call this dynamic set of projects, practices, 
technologies, and relations ‘the field of residential affairs’. This can be described as a 
digital field in that the set of social relations and practices that sustain it are inextricably 
entangled with digital technologies such as email, mailing lists, web portals, online fo- 
rums, blogs and mobile phones. 


Like Epstein (1958) in his late 1940s fieldwork in Northern Rhodesia’s mining areas, I 
found that processes of change were unevenly spread across Subang Jaya’s field of 
residential affairs, with some regions of the field changing more rapidly than others. For 
example, the fight against crime is an ecumenical issue that has brought together people 
and agencies from across the governmental divide in the township. Crime prevention 
initiatives led by residents have received governmental support, mass media coverage 
and undergone considerable technological development, including new mobile 
applications. By contrast, a nationwide campaign to reinstate local elections made no 
lasting impact. 


Besides having two or more main sectors, typically a field of residential affairs will 
exhibit both ‘stations’ and ‘arenas’ (the latter are described later). Adapting Giddens’ 
(1984: 119) notion of ‘stations’, I will define ‘field stations’ as those ‘stopping places’ 
in which field agents interact with other agents, ideas and technologies on a regular 
basis, an interaction that in turn (re)produces the station. Examples would include a 
leading resident’s daily tweets on local issues, a politician’s weekly surgery, or the 
regular public meetings of a parish council. For a local leader, a regular presence in 
such settings is an essential part of maintaining good working relations with allies and 
supporters. By the same token, a prolonged absence from such stations is likely to 
undermine a leader’s position within the field of residential affairs, a domain suffused 
with metaphors of co-presence, collaboration and rootedness. 


So far the picture of the field I have painted is one of Giddensian routinisation — the 
predictable cycles of political agents as they go about coordinating their activities and 
(re)producing their practices in clock-and-calendar time (Postill 2002). But to complete 
the picture we must also consider those irregular, often unpredictable patterns of 
collective action that disrupt the regular schedules of a field of practice. In other words, 
we need to follow the conflict. 


Following the conflict 


Today we associate field theory with Bourdieu whose analytical preference is for the 
slow-moving, cumulative changes that take place within a field (Swartz 1997: 129; 
Couldry 2003), not for potentially volatile processes such as court trials or popular 
uprisings that often migrate across fields. The Parisian salons, brasseries and 
courthouses of Bourdieu’s Rules of Art provided him with a fixed spatial matrix of 
objective relations — the socio-physical backdrop to a slowly changing field of practice 
(Bourdieu 1996: 40-43). 


Political processes were, in fact, central to the collaborative work of the Manchester 
School whose field theories predate Bourdieu’s by many years. By political process 
they meant that kind of social process that is ‘involved in determining and 
implementing public goals [as well as] in the differential achievement and use of power 
by the members of the group concerned with those goals’ (Swartz et al. 1966: 7). One 
key Manchester School concept is ‘social drama’. Coined by Victor Turner, a social 
drama is a political process that originates within a social group but can spread across a 
wider inter-group field unless appropriate ‘redressive action’ is taken (Turner 1974: 
128-32). Social dramas undergo four stages: (1) breach, (2) crisis, (3) redressive action, 
and (4) either reintegration or schism. 


The Subang Jaya digital drama I wish to recount revolved around a seemingly banal 
issue: the building of a food court. As the theory predicts, the conflict was triggered by 
a perceived breach of the regular norms governing relations between two local parties, 
in this case the residents versus the municipal council. 


Breach. The drama began when a local activist named Raymond Tan announced online 
that construction of a food court had begun on land earmarked for the building of a 
police station in the crime-ridden suburb. He urged local residents to cast their vote on 
an online poll created to solicit their reactions. The following day another leading 
activist, Jeff Ooi, replied suggesting that there may be somebody in the council 
promoting food courts. The fact that the land was reserved for a police station made the 
issue ‘even fishier’. 


Crisis. Within a few days the discussion had spread to a number of local listservs. 
Raymond encouraged residents to feed the politicians’ responses to their texting 
campaign back to the mailing list, or alternatively to either of two local portals. The 
following day, Jeff Ooi sent subscribers of all five mailing lists a citizen journalism item 
he had recently posted on the portal’s news section. The piece chided the members of 
parliament and assemblymen for their inaction. It then noted the absence of the 
mandatory project notice board at the building site. This remark resonates with reports 
of local activism from elsewhere. Faced with powerful interests, people around the 
world ‘have quickly invented resourceful means of resistance’ (Abram 1998: 13). 


Later that day, Raymond used both the web forum and five mailing lists to announce the 
recent formation of an action committee. He listed the names and affiliations of the pro 
tem committee members, with himself at the helm and a close associate as his right 
hand. The other eleven members were recruited from across the field of residential 
affairs. As we can see, the campaign was spearheaded not by an imaginary ‘community’ 
but rather by a subset of Raymond’s local contacts in the shape of a small action 
committee. This improvised committee is best described as an ‘action-set’, i.e., a set of 
individuals mobilised to attain a specified goal who will disperse when that goal is 
either reached or abandoned (Mayer 1966, Turner 1974). 


Within twenty-four hours, Raymond’s deputy informed forum subscribers that the 
campaign to lobby local politicians via SMS had ‘resulted in jolting each and every one 
of them into action’. He appended a list of politicians and their reactions to the texted 
messages, which ranged from ‘full support’ to a promise to ‘look into the matter’. Here 
we can see clearly Turner’s (1974) notion of ‘arena’ at work through a new technologi- 


cal articulation, that between Internet and mobile media. In an arena, nothing must be 
left unsaid; all actors drawn into the drama (‘jolted into action’) must state publicly 
where they stand on the dispute at hand. 


The following day, Raymond contributed a post in which he identified a number of 
procedural lapses in the food court project. This suggested there may be ‘[a] higher 
power at play’. Soon the drama’s central arena shifted offline when some two hundred 
residents demonstrated at the building site ‘under full media coverage’, as Raymond put 
It. 


Redressive Action. The climax of the drama came when the deputy home minister paid a 
visit to Subang Jaya and promised to resolve the dispute. This redressive move by the 
authorities was promptly reciprocated by the local activists, who were only too eager, as 
one of them put it, to ‘complete the cycle’ of the campaign. To this end, the action 
committee deputy leader circulated a message asking residents to show their elected 
representatives their gratitude via SMS. 


Reintegration? Yet only two months after these auspicious events, fresh rumours began 
to circulate online that the operator was planning to resume construction of the food 
court. Soon thereafter the local council approved the project, and physical work 
resumed at the site. Raymond’s reaction was unequivocal: ‘Friends and neighbours, are 
we going to allow these clowns [to] push the FOOD court down our throats?’ There is 
no space here to discuss the subsequent unfolding of events, which included a highly 
unusual offline arena, namely a public hearing. The police station was eventually 
completed after a five-year struggle. 


This digital drama demonstrates the limitations of the community/network paradigm for 
the study of Internet localization (Postill 2008). By broadening out the analysis from the 
neighbourhood domain to the wider field of residential affairs, we gained an 
understanding of local leaders’ individual and collective agency, relations with other 
local agents, and their multiple uses of digital media at a critical point in the suburb’s 
history. 


Raymond emerged from the drama as a formidable field broker. Like Internet activists 
in other parts of the world, Raymond possesses ‘an unusual combination of technical, 
political and cultural skills’ (Coleman 2005: 39). Throughout the digital drama, he 
connected and coordinated the disparate parties involved using a range of technologies 
as well as face-to-face encounters. At least five mailing lists, two web forums, personal 
email and mobile telephony were recruited to the intensive campaigning. Two key 
‘Internet affordances’ (Wellman et al. 2003) were exploited to the full, namely 
hypertextuality and interactivity. Whilst the widely circulated hyperlinks ensured a high 
degree of message redundancy, the interactive web forum and email threads aided the 
active participation of residents in the fast-moving drama. The effect was magnified by 
the grassroots journalism of Jeff Ooi and ample mass media coverage. 


The crisis spread virally, spilling over into the powerful fields of federal government 
and the mass media through the deft use of a range of digital media by an 
unprecedented alliance of residents’ groups. The ensuing drama reveals the field’s 
dynamics of factionalism, alliance-building and technological mediation, as well as its 
entanglements with powerful neighbouring fields at a given point in time. 


Ground-up comparisons 


Anthropology is a comparative endeavour. However, because ethnographic fieldwork is 
a participant-driven, open-ended process this can lead into new research directions, 
complicating any prior comparative framework. Rather than seeing this as a problem, 
though, I regard it as an opportunity to carry out what we might call ‘ground-up 
comparisons’, that is, post-hoc comparisons arising from the researcher’s experiences 
on the ground. On returning from Malaysia I discovered intriguing parallels in the 
digital media literature between my own findings and those from other middle-class 
suburbs in places that were geographically and culturally very remote from Subang 
Jaya, namely Tel Aviv, Toronto, Melbourne and Plano (Texas) (see Arnold et al. 2008, 
Durington 2007, Hampton 2003, Hampton and Wellman 2003, Mesch and Levanon 
2003). With the benefit of hindsight, I now regard my study as paving the way for 
future comparisons with analogous ‘natural experiments’ (Diamond and Robinson 
2010) in digital localization in neighbourhoods worldwide. 


To illustrate this comparative potential, let us take briefly a recent study of media and 
activism in an upmarket housing estate near Melbourne (Australia) named ‘Kookaburra 
Hollow’ (a pseudonym, see Arnold et al. 2008). Like their Subang Jaya counterparts, 
Kookaburra Hollow incomers arrived in pursuit of the dream of a green, safe and hi- 
tech suburbia away from the chaos and pollution of urban life. They too, however, soon 
found that all was not well in their leafy neighbourhood. As part of an attractive 
package, the developers had offered prospective buyers hi-speed broadband connections 
in every household. Alas this failed to materialise in many homes, triggering the onset 
of Kookaburra’s own brand of banal activism aimed at securing this technology. Other 
complaints centred on allegations of poorly built houses and a scarcity of public 
amenities. Residents turned to the local intranet facility — originally envisaged by the 
developers as a site for convivial community-building — to plan and carry out their 
campaign, along with face-to-face meetings and homemade banners. The fledgling 
intranet station morphed into a field arena where the two camps clashed as a local social 
drama unfolded. Representing the developers was Bill Flanders (jocosely known as ‘Big 
Brother’) who was the intranet forum moderator. Opposing him stood the controversial 
figure of Anthony Briggs”, a vocal resident regarded by some neighbours as being too 
confrontational. The drama escaped the control of local actors when a popular current- 
affairs programme on television covered the conflict at the request of leading residents. 
Following the airing of this show, a ‘growing chorus’ of residents expressed their 
concern that the media coverage might undermine local property values (Arnold et al 
2008). 


As this synopsis shows, Kookaburra’s field of residential affairs is divided into two 
main subfields or sectors: a private sector (the developers) and a residents’ sector. The 
authors describe the arrangement as one of ‘privatised governance’ in which most of the 
functions that one would normally associate with a local council are devolved to a 
private firm (see Low 2003). As in Subang Jaya, there is a strong rhetoric of com- 
munity, solidarity and rootedness at work across this divide. What I have termed for 
Subang Jaya ‘an interest in disinterestedness’ (Bourdieu 1996), Arnold and his co- 
authors label ‘interested solidarity’ (2008:10). That is to say, residents constantly 
remind one another that it is in their self-interest to throw in their lot with the rest of 
‘the community’. Yet just as in the early days of banal activism in Subang Jaya, 


Kookaburra residents soon learned that involving the mass media in a local dispute can 
sometimes do more harm than good. 


CASE STUDY 2: URBAN SPAIN 
Participatory research 


Today we live in a very different world from that which framed my Malaysian 
fieldwork in 2003-2004. Whilst the United States, Britain, Japan and other developed 
nations have been mired in a deep economic crisis since 2008, emerging economies 
such as China, India and Russia continue to experience strong growth. At the same time, 
increasingly affordable “participatory media’ such as blogs, micro-blogs, wikis, social 
network sites, video sharing sites, and smartphones are now in the hands of millions of 
ordinary citizens. In countries as disparate as Iceland, Tunisia, Egypt, Spain, Britain, 
Israel, Malaysia or India, the convergence of these two global trends — geopolitical and 
economic turbulence on the one hand and widely available digital media on the other — 
have fuelled new forms of civil unrest and techno-political activism that the ruling elites 
are finding very difficult to counter. 


Given the centrality of participant observation to the ethnographic approach, 
anthropologists are well placed to study the use of participatory media in these complex 
processes. In this section I discuss some of the potential uses of participatory research 
with reference to my recent fieldwork into social media and activism in Barcelona 
(Spain). 


The aim of this 2010-2011 project was to determine whether social media such as 
Facebook, YouTube and Twitter are making any significant difference to the work of 
activists, as often claimed in the news media and in some of the literature reviewed 
earlier. Abiding by the political anthropology imperative to ‘follow the conflict’, my 
research focus shifted as did conditions on the ground, from an early focus on 
nationalist activism through a middle period studying internet freedom, ending with the 
dramatic events of 15 May 2011 when hundreds of thousands of Spaniards mobilised to 
demand ‘real democracy’. These protests were followed by encampments in central 
squares of Madrid, Barcelona and many other cities, marking the birth of the mass 
movement known today as 15-M or the Spanish Revolution. 


One striking feature of this movement is the pervasive, decentralised use of social 
media by hackers, pro-democracy activists and countless ordinary citizens to form a 
common front. Although a few fundamentalist hackers refused to use corporate 
platforms such as Facebook or Twitter, most campaigners I encountered justified their 
use of corporate social media on pragmatic grounds. For example, when the Barcelona 
chapter of the umbrella organisation Real Democracy Now! (Democracia Real Yal, 
DRY) was created in March 2011, participants were encouraged to use both Facebook 
and a non-proprietary web forum to coordinate their activities. When it became apparent 
that Facebook was the preferred platform, the group’s informal leaders readily went 
along with the majority. 


Throughout the course of my research into the 15-M movement, I took part in a range of 


collaborative activities across various online platforms. Three examples will illustrate 
this participatory approach to the study of digital politics and political engagement. All 
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three entail the use of digital media to copy, paste, share and modify knowledge with 
like-minded citizens, representing but a small subset of practices within a rapidly 
expanding participatory ecology. The first example concerns the use of Facebook to co- 
author political texts. As a native English and Spanish speaker, part of my modest 
contribution to the 15-M movement has been to act as an occasional translator and 
proofreader. Thus on one occasion I shared via Facebook what I regarded as an 
improved version of a passage taken from the English translation of the DRY manifesto. 
In a matter of minutes, another user replied with what we both agreed was a better 
translation, which I duly forwarded to the manifesto team. This example may seem 
pedestrian, but it captures neatly the sorts of micro-political collaborations amongst 
strangers — including scholars - that social media enable on a much vaster scale than 
was possible even a few years ago, before the explosive uptake of Facebook, Twitter 
and other major platforms. 


It is important, however, not to draw too sharp a distinction between corporate and 
‘free’ platforms. After all, skills and habits acquired on the former can migrate to open- 
source platforms — and vice versa. My second example demonstrates this transfer and its 
implications for research into emerging forms of digitally-mediated politics. As we 
were nearing the 15 May deadline, a local DRY campaigner told me about a new 
platform they had set up to share information about like-minded groups in Barcelona. 
Having painstakingly created a directory of local groups on my research blog over a 
period of months, I was happy to contribute to the collective effort whilst learning to 
use a new techno-political tool. Soon I was interacting with eight to ten other people — 
all but one of them strangers — by means of an open-source platform developed by 
Sweden’s Pirate Party, which advocates greater internet and democratic freedoms. The 
platform is aptly named PiratePad and consists of a main wiki area where users can 
easily co-author public texts and a right-hand column with a chat facility. On entering 
the pad each user must choose a colour through which their particular contributions can 
be identified. The chat area allows for real-time discussion and modification of the 
materials as they are being shared. Having spent months slowly building up a directory 
on my blog, I marvelled at the extraordinary speed, smoothness and efficiency of this 
group exercise. By pooling our individual knowledge, in less than two hours we had 
produced a comprehensive list with immediate practical applications. 


This and similar sessions were also instructive about the mechanics of informal 
leadership in Web 2.0. settings. Although 15-M supporters have always insisted that the 
movement is ‘horizontal’ and leaderless, as in all human ventures some individuals are, 
of course, more influential than others. They must however exercise their power subtly, 
leading by example not command. Like longhouse headmen among the egalitarian Iban 
of Sarawak with whom I lived in the late 1990s (Postill 2006), 15-M leaders govern 
through ‘a subtle mixture of persuasion and admonition’ (Freeman 1970: 113). Thus 
when I copied and pasted a link to Catalonia’s Pirate Party from my blog onto the pad I 
was promptly challenged by an informal leader through the open chat channel. She 
cordially pointed out that in keeping with the grassroots nature of the 15-M movement 
we should not include political parties or trade unions in the directory, only citizens’ 
groups. I agreed with this suggestion and quickly deleted the offending entry°. 


My third and final example involves once again my research blog, but this time paired 


with a very different platform, namely the micro-blogging site Twitter. On 20 July 2011 
I launched a basic 15-M glossary on my blog. After a brief Google search I found three 
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existing glossaries which I aggregated by the simple procedure of copying and pasting 
from other websites frequently used 15-M terms such as asamblea (assembly), barrios 
(neighbourhoods), consenso (consensus), hashtag, or Twitter, along with their 
definitions. 


Within minutes of announcing the launch of the glossary to my Twitter followers I 
received both public and private feedback. One activist suggested a minor correction. 
Another recommended a source that I had in fact already included in the glossary. A 
third activist promised to help with future drafts, asking about my preferred language. A 
fourth activist retweeted my message to her followers. Finally, a fifth Twitter user found 
that the glossary was too ‘centralist’ and that people outside Madrid would not be 
pleased with this bias. I rapidly replied that this was merely the first version of the 
glossary and that future versions would incorporate terms and experiences from other 
parts of Spain. I also used the opportunity to ask all readers for assistance identifying 
further materials. As I write these lines a month later, the glossary continues to grow 
and has even enjoyed the proverbial 15 minutes of Twitter fame (cf. Nahon et al 2011) 
when it was recommended by DRY to its over 90,000 followers. 


This final instance is further proof of the participatory potential of both digital activism 
and digital ethnography in the current era of lowered entry access to the means of 
content creation — a historical phase in which co-producing and ‘sharing’ contents has 
become a taken-for-granted daily practice for millions of people (Chadwick 2008, 
Shirky 2009). By this I am not suggesting that ‘participation’ is a panacea that will 
resolve the deep political and economic malaise that afflicts countries such as Spain, 
Greece or Britain. Rather I am drawing attention to the strong fit between 
anthropological practice and popular forms of digital participation that only a few years 
ago were the virtual preserve of a technorati elite. 


Conclusion 


In Personal Connections in the Digital Age, the communication scholar Nancy Baym 
(2010) lists seven digital media variables: interactivity, temporal structure, social cues, 
storage, replicability, reach, and mobility. She then differentiates two main types of 
online collectivity: communities and networks. This stark contrast between a rich set of 
technological concepts and a meagre pair of sociological concepts signals the need for 
anthropological studies of digital politics that borrow some of their technical 
terminology from media and communication studies whilst bringing to the field a strong 
track record of mapping the shifting terrain on which techno-political struggles take 
place. Baym’s positing of communities and networks as the paradigmatic social 
formations of the digital era is, as I argued earlier, a central feature of digital media 
studies (Postill 2008). Yet relying on this odd couple for our social and political 
mapping is problematic. For one thing, both notions have had chequered careers as 
social scientific concepts. More importantly, the vast diversity of social and political 
formations found among humans — ranging from pre-digital nuclear families, 
associations and organisations at one end of the spectrum to digital-era formations such 
as Facebook groups, Twitter threads and mobile phone contacts at the other — can hardly 
be captured with two terms. This is akin to expecting that a team of biologists 
embarking on a survey of Amazonian biodiversity make do with the terms ‘plant’ and 
‘animal’. 
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In this chapter I have argued for an integrated approach to the study of digital politics 
that overcomes the tacit ‘digital divide’ separating Internet and mobile phone studies 
whilst expanding the field’s conceptual and theoretical horizons. Future anthropological 
studies of digital politics should avoid sterile debates about technological determinism 
and virtual vs. real-life politics and concentrate instead on the careful analysis of 
political processes and their digital dimensions. The devil is in the techno-political 
details. 


One neglected area of great potential for future anthropological research is the study of 
political virals - digital contents of a political nature that spread epidemically across 
online platforms, mobile devices and face-to-face settings. The study of virals has been 
so far left largely to marketing practitioners and new media gurus and yet virals are a 
mainstay of contemporary media environments (Postill 2005, Wasik 2009). In the 
Barcelona research just described I encountered both campaign virals and what we 
might call ‘viral campaigns’. Examples of campaign virals include tweets with catchy 
slogans, YouTube videos and digital photographs that are widely shared. But campaigns 
themselves can ‘go viral’. For instance, in late December 2010 thousands of Spaniards 
mobilised overnight against the country’s political elite for attempting to pass an anti- 
digital piracy law known as ‘Ley Sinde’. The trigger was the voluntary shutdown of 
Spain’s main link-sharing sites in protest at the imminent passing of the bill, which led 
to an outcry from millions of Spaniards suddenly deprived of their favourite films and 
television series. Three key arenas in which the drama was played out were Twitter’s 
‘trending topics’ (the most popular topics at any given time), the Spanish Parliament in 
Madrid and the mainstream media. 


Although our understanding of viral campaigns is still poor, their main features appear 
to include: an explosive growth; social drama liminality; real-time participation; 
multiple online and face-to-face arenas and intense but ephemeral news media coverage. 
These campaigns raise intriguing questions about the methodological challenges of 
studying the techno-political contexts that foster and inhibit the spread of virals, and 
about the extent to which virals strengthen or undermine public discourse. One 
intriguing question for future research is whether we are witnessing the coming of an 
era in which political reality is framed by virally shared digital contents — an age of viral 
reality’. 
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Notes 


* In this and subsequent subheadings I have retained Chadwick’s helpful explanatory 
keywords in brackets, e.g. “executives and bureaucracies’. 

* It is telling of the ethnographic method that the political anthropologist Alexander T. 
Smith (22 May 2006) and I independently coined the term ‘banal activism’ within a few 
months from each other, in Smith’s case whilst conducting fieldwork among 
Conservative Party supporters in Scotland. 

> Bill Flanders and Anthony Briggs are also pseudonyms (see Arnold et al 2008). 

° Not without privately registering the irony of using software developed by the 
Swedish Pirate Party in order to exclude their Catalan comrades from the directory. 

” On the diffusion of viral information through the political blogosphere, see Nahon et al 
(2011). 
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